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pictures and fifteen pieces of statuary, representing, 
altogether, ninety artists, most of them of celebrity. 

Among the works of sculpture are a bust of George 
Washington, and the Children in the Wood, by 
Thomas Crawford, neither of which, we are sorry to 
say, possesses any great artistic value. The Washing- 
ton is particularly bad, bearing no comparison to the 
head by Raimondo Trentanove, which is at the other 
end of the room. Trentanove is also represented by 
an excellent bust of Napoleon, which, together with 
the Washington, was executed to order. Of the other 
sculptures there are two by Sir John Steell — a bust of 
Rev. Dr. Chalmers, and one of Sir Walter Scott ; a 
Sleeping Child, by Pampeloni, and specimens by 
Benjamin E. Spence, Ranch, and John Gibson. 
Hiram Powers is represented by an very unattractive 
Penserosa, and in the vestibule are two Roman busts 
of Caracalla, and his mother, Julia Pia, both exceed- 
ingly well executed and well worth seeing. 

Of the pictures we have already remarked what may 
be termed their solid character, the artists represented 
being, for the most part, men in the front rank of 
their profession. Along with these, however, it must 
be confessed that we find some whose title to be there 
it is difl&cult to make out, except on the ground that 
they were probably pleasing to Mr. Lenox for reasons 
which nobody but himself can very clearly see. Thus, 
of the one hundred and thirty-eight pictures, no less 
than thirty-three are portraits, and most of them of 
little or no intrinsic value or merit as pictures. 
AmG^g the best of these are Christopher Columbus, 
and Alexander Hamilton, by Daniel Huntington ; 
David Garrick, by Robert E. Pine ; Gilbert Stuart's 
full length of Washington, so well known by means 
of engravings ; the head of Mrs. Morris, by the same 
artist; and copies from Holbein's portrait of John 
Calvin, and of Sir Joshua Reynolds's of Edmund 
Burke. There is, also, Charles R. Leslie's portrait of 
Washington Irving, which was engraved by Danforth, 
and may be found prefixed to most editions of Irving's 
works. 

Besides these, which are all very well, we have also 
a number of pictures by S. F. B. Morse, J. Singleton 
Copley, Rembrandt Peale, James Peale, and others, 
marked for the most part in the catalogue by such 
titles as ''Portrait of a Gentleman," or " Portrait of a 
Lady," or with the name of some almost equally un- 
known individual. These may have some peculiar 
merit in Mr. Lenox's eyes, but they certainly have 
not the least for the rest of the world. 

Of the pictures, otHer than portraits, it may be said 
that they are of quite as unequal merit as the portraits. 
There is a number of copies among them fi'om pic- 
tures more or less celebrated, though there is also a 
goodly collection of originals. Of these the popular 
interest, of course, attaches chiefly to the pictures by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, J. M. W. Turner, Sir Edwin 
Landseer, and Thomas Gainsborough. 

Turner is represented by two paintings, ''A Scene 
on the French Coast, with an English Ship-of-War 
Stranded," and "Fingal's Cave, in the Island of 
Staflfa," the former painted in 1836, and the latter in 
1832. Both are painted in precisely the same style 
as the ''Slave Ship," sold in the Johnston collection, 
and about which there has been so much discussion. 
The present pictures are less wild and imaginative than 
that much-abused effort, and, by so much, are more 
pleasing to most persons; but they both show the 
same queer, almost incomprehensible, style. There is, 
also, an excellent engraving from what was, probably, 
one of Turner's best pictures : " The Old Temeraire 
being towed to her last berth to be broken up." It 
was supposed that Mr. Lenox had the original of this, 
and there was much disappointment to find him pos- 
sessed only of an engraving. 

Of Sir Joshua Reynolds there are three specimens — 
"Portrait of Miss Kitty Fisher, with Doves," which 
would be exquisite had it not almost entirely &ded 
from the canvas, leaving only the remains of a head, 
which looks more like that of a consumptive than of 
a beautiful woman surrounded by doves. The por- 
trait — a full length — of Mrs. Billington, as Saint 
Cecilia, surrounded by angels, is in a somewhat better 
state of preservation, the head being almost perfect. 



and enabling us to judge of the beauty which Sir 
Joshua took so much pleasure in painting. The third 
of this artist's pictures represents a boy in a red velvet 
costume, leaning against a green cushion, is very well 
preserved, and is an excellent specimen of brilliant 
coloring, but, apart from that fact, is not specially in- 
teresting or instructive. 

There are, also, three pictures by Sir Edwin Land- 
seer, a "Dog in a Stable," a "Study of a White 
Horse, " and a sunset scene. Of these, neither of the 
two animal* pieces can be considered as particularly 
favorable specimens of the artist's style or methods, 
and neither does justice to his great merits. The 
landscape, however, though by no means great as a 
picture, possesses much interest, as being one of the 
very few landscapes he ever attempted, and, we believe, 
the*only one ever brought to this country. 

There is one picture by Gainsborough* — a roman- 
tic little landscape scene of a pool in a wood, and a 
peasant with some horses and sheep, but it possesses 
very little to recommend it except its age, which is 
about ninety years. 

After the painters named come Eugene Verboeck- 
hoven, four of whose pictures are exhibited, all of 
which are good specimens; Paul Delaroche'.s "The 
Field of Battle," and Horace Vemet's "Siege of Sara- 
gossa," both tolerably well known and thoroughly 
characteristic pictures. 

We have neither time nor space to give a complete 
catalogue of the collection, even if it were worth while 
so to do. We have indicated some of the more valuable, 
with the exception of four recent purchases, ' ' Pica- 
dor in a Spanish Wine Shop," by Pedro de Vega; 
"Parrot Dealer, at the Chateau of Blois," by Leon y 
Escosura ; "A Spanish Caf6," by Jose Jimenez ; and 
Zamacois's portrait of himself as a Court Fool. Of the 
others, some are good, some downright bad, and others 
are neither. — Fr, Sauk. 
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Death comes to us all ; as well to knight and lady 
of high degree as to squire and humble man-at-arms ; 
and he is received, by all with much the same feelings. 
He is never a welcome guest in any household, though 
the one he is appointed to carry oflf may meet him un- 
flinchingly, and even with a cheerful welcome. It is 
to the survivors he is least welcome ; it is they who 
mourn and to whom death is chiefly terrible. There 
have been many different ways of meeting death in the 
history of mankind, and a comparison of them with 
one another is not uninstructive. Thus the ancients, 
for the most part, met death with a simple stoical in- 
difference which they were taught to cultivate, and 
which certainly answered a good purpose among war 
like peoples. It was not hard to get men to fight who 
had been taught from childhood to despise the prob- 
able result of fighting ; nor was it difficult to inculcate 
this indifference among peoples who, for the most 
part, had no belief in a fiiture existence of the soul 
beyond this life. 

But even Roman indifference to life was outdone 
by the absolute joy with which the early Christians 
welcomed death by even the most cruel or the most 
shamefiil methods, astonishing even their execution- 
ers. Nor was this phenomenon difficult to be ac- 
counted for. The peculiarity of their belief was, that 
death secured them immediate entrance to the heaven 
which their imaginations pictured as containing every- 
thing w^hich could help to produce in the soul the 
most ecstatic bliss it was capable of feeling. No won- 
der, then, they went joyfully to a martyrdom which 
was to give them so much happiness in exchange for 
a life of misery and persecution here. 

The same feeling has been shown, to a greater or 
less extent since, as among the strict old Puritans, 
whose thorough belief in the doctrines of Predestina- 
tion and Foreordination led them to charge the ranks 
of the Cavaliers with such irresistible fury. In this 
they showed the same spirit as the Turks, who find 
the same sort of consolation in their fetalism, which 
answers the same purpose. 

None have ever gone to death, however, more cheer- 
fully or (if we may use such a phrase) more gracefully 



than did the knights of the Middle Ages. They com- 
bined, at the same time, the trained courage of the 
soldier with the ardor of the zealot To be sure we 
can not, unfortunately, believe their zeal to have always 
been that of the enthusiastic Christians such as hid in 
the Catacombs and were thrown to wild beasts at 
Rome ; but, what faith in an invisible God did for the 
latter, an equally unquestioning faith in a powerful 
Church did for the former, and the result was the 
same. Besides these feelings was the powerful one 
which formed the foundation of the institution of 
chivalry itself — a devotion to honor, tenderness and 
reverence begat in them a feeling which threw around 
death a sort of halo which robbed it of all its terrors^ 
He who lived and died as became a true knight, was 
not only assured by holy Church of a safe entrance to 
Paradise, but was also sure of having his name and 
prowess honored here, and his deeds held up for the 
admiration and imitation of younger knights in (Eier- 
num. It was, doubtless, some such feeling, as well 
as the natural affection of kindred, which gave rise to 
the custom of placing on the tomb of a brave knight 
his t^^, and of hanging above the altar his shield, 
with its devices, that his virtues and his deeds might 
be brought to the memories of all who passed the 
place. Many such tombs are to be found throughout 
England, and, indeed, throughout all Europe ; the 
figures of those who took part in the Crusades lying 
with crossed legs, while on their shields are borne the 
escalloped shell, the distinctive mark ot those who had 
been to the Holy Land. 

Such tombs would naturally become the &mily 
shrine, to which frequent pilgrimages would be made, 
where the young would be brought to be impressed 
with the virtues of their ancestors and urged to imi- 
tate them ; where members of the femily, as they 
came to an age to leave the ancestral roof, would come 
for a farewell look, and to renew vows of fidelity to the 
principles of those who had gone before them. 

It is some such scene which Mr. Huard has de- 
picted. The youth and his little sister are evidently 
double orphans, and have come to visit the tomb of 
their parents on the anniversary of the death of one or 
other of them, and while the child silently prays for 
them, the young man sadly meditates on the life before 
him, with all its cares and duties, not the least of 
which will be the charge of the little motherless child 
at his feet. 

The painter of this striking and affecting picture, 
Mr. F. Huard, is a Spanish artist of the present day, 
and of considerable distinction. 
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Nowhere else can there be found better material 
for characteristic interior views than in Europe, and in 
no part of Europe better than in Germany. Life in the 
old countries has a picturesqueness, a simplicity and 
a certain sort of individuality very different from what 
is to be found in this new country. To be sure Euro- 
peans are always telling about the " individuality" of 
Americans, and with a certain amount of justice, but 
the individuality of the American is a matter of per- 
sonal idiosyncracy, a result of the effect of either him- 
self or his immediate ancestors having been obliged to 
live much alone, or to struggle alone with the difficul- 
ties of life. The European, on the contrary, and es- 
pecially the European of the peasant class, presents an 
individuality which might more properly be described 
as tribal, communal or cantonal. Life, with them, 
commenced centuries ago, and has moved on in a 
steady stream — except when casually interrupted by 
wars — ever since. What was done by the grandfether 
the fether repeated, and the son followed both. Man- 
ners, customs, ideas, and to a great extent dress, 
scarcely changed once in a century. Railroads have 
certainly made some changes, and tourists of experi- 
ence note, with more less of regret, the gradual ex- 
tinction of the typical peasant, and the entire lapse of 
the time when each community had its own laws, 
its own dress, almost its own typical physiognomy. 
The railroad is begetting ideas of change in the youth 
of the remotest village ; Paris feshions are spreading 
over all the lands, and very soon the European peas- 
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ant will exist but in name. How much better this 
condition of affairs will be morally or politically — if 
it will be at all better — we leave others to discuss; 
we only know it destroys the picturesque aspect of the 
case entirely, which is what we are chiefly considering. 
Something the same condition of affairs as that we 
have been noticing was to have been found in this 



country in the early days of its settlement, when tra- 
ditions brought from beyond seas had not yet been 
modified or abolished by circumstances ; but so soon 
as the invention of the railroad began to give increased 
facilities for inter-communication, and especially for 
easy emigration from other settlements where land was 
dear, to the unoccupied country where it was cheap. 



so soon began the work of an universal reduction — 
or elevation — of the whole mass of the people to a 
dead level of uniformity, until now one American 
home may differ from another American home in 
magnitude and in glory, but they will be as like as 
two peas in all essential characteristics. In a new 
country each house is, too, almost the counterpart of 



